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[198] 


More than half a century ago, a very precious monument of the Byzantine Middle Ages, the famous Exploits of Digénes 
Akritas, was discovered and published by two scholars, Sathas and Legrand. 


The appearance of such an original work received a welcome from scholars commensurate with its great importance. It 
is sufficient to recall the assessment of the famous Byzantinist Krumbacher, who compared it to "a fresh breeze, blowing 
towards us above all the scholastic literature of the Middle Ages" (1). 


The publication of this monument resulted in the revision of some previously-known fragmentary legends of a similar 
type. The publication also strongly contributed to the search for new materials relating to the historical epic. In fact, it 
did not take long to bring to light another version of the same epic, to be followed shortly by a third, then a fourth (2). 


The materials collected demonstrated that this historical epic was in existence already during the Late Empire. At the 
same time, Digenes Akrites appeared in a different light than its publishers had presented it. 


Even without new data, a more critical examination hardly would have failed to recognize that the poem about Digenes 
is not a single work, but a composite of several parts. The individual who gave this work its literary form, pursued the 
goal of amalgamating distinct stories and making a homogeneous narration based on the name of the designated hero, 
thus attributing to him everything that related to different characters in the cycle of the popular epic. 


Despite his literary ability, the anonymous author who put Digenes Akrites into its current form was unable successfully 
to complete the task of reconciling the contradictory data presented by the sources he used. 


1. [Karl Krumbacher,] Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur: von Justinian bis zum Ende des Ostrémischen Reiches, 
527-1453 (Munich, 1897), p. 830 [available at Internet Archive. Also at Internet Archive: C. N. Sathas et Em. Legrand, 


2. Spiridon Lambros, Collection de romans grecs en langue vulgaire, Paris 1880; Em. Legrand, Les exploits de Basile 
Digénis Akritas d’aprés le manuscrit de Grotta-Ferrata, Paris 1892 [1902 reprint at Internet Archive]; A. Miliarakis, 
Baoihetoc Aıyévnç Axpitac, énokoa Bugavtivn, Athènes 1881. [Note: where possible in this translation, the various 
spellings of the name have been standardized to Digenes Akrites, conforming to John Mavrogordato's English 
translation, Digenes Akrites (Oxford, 1970; repr. of 1956 edition), at Internet Archive. ] 


[199] The attentive reader will not have much difficulty observing that it is on an entirely artificial thread that the 
various pearls of popular creation—to the glory of the beloved hero, Andronicus Ducas—have been strung. However, 
there is no reason to identify the person of Digenes Akrites with that of Andronicus Ducas. 


After the publication of Exploits of Digenes Akrites a Russian scholar, G. Destounis, tried to outline the cycles or groups 
from which all these heroic narratives initially had been drawn (1). Traces of such groupings even can be seen in the 
different versions of Digenes itself. A similar conception and treatment of the problem might have been expected from 
the editors of our poem. 


Instead, they preferred to take the viewpoint of the author of the poem—a medieval scholar who developed and put 
down in writing the legends current in his day, according to his own literary taste and his historical competence. 


From the moment that they chose to follow the essential tendency of the poem—especially the glorification of a 
particular hero—all that remained for them in the historical sphere was to continue the necessary research to give a basis 
to their preconceived notion. 


In their lengthy Introduction, Sathas and Legrand make a long excursion into the history of the political-social 
movements of Byzantium, seeking to outline the historical environment and the conditions of the genesis of the heroic 
epic. The ideas and theories that they put forward, the theses that they defend there, all contradict historical reality. Both 
in the analysis of events and in the demonstration of phenomena, as well as in the simple presentation of facts, 
everywhere an unusual license is displayed. 


Their very subjective views did not allow them to conceive of and observe the importance of the different ethnic forces 
in their reciprocal relations in the life of the Empire generally, and in the period of iconoclasm in particular. 


Identical or similar facts take on a negative or positive value, based on the nationalities of the people involved. The same 
acts—political assassinations, aspiration to the throne, treason—are approved or disapproved, condemned or praised, 
depending on whether their potential authors are of Greek origin or of "barbarian" blood. 


Of course, these scholars often unintentionally get into difficulties when they praise and elevate people they believe to be 
Greeks, but who instead are of Armenian origin. 


The Armenians do not enjoy the good graces of Sathas and 


1. G. S. Destunis, Pa3bickanHua o epeueckux Oo2zambipcKux ObliuHax CpedHeeeKoeoeo nepuoda [Research on Greek 
Heroic Epics of the Medieval Period] (St. Petersburg 1883). [A selection of works relating to Digenes Akrites is 
available at Internet Archive. | 


[200] Legrand, who are prey to a sort of prejudice which holds that Byzantium was an edifice built by Greeks, and that 
Armenians entered and established themselves there as foreign adventurers. 


Nothing can justify such a groundless position. The Armenians in Byzantium were as much at home as the Greeks and 
by their zeal and devotion to the Empire, as well as by their glorious activity and remarkable bravery, they present 
themselves as the true architects of the complicated structure which is Byzantium. 


Poorly verified ideas and a peculiar way of evaluating facts have prevented the aforementioned scholars from grasping 
the actual character and origin of Digenes. The truth has been distorted, the impartiality necessary for a fair investigation 
having given way to the pathos of Hellenic patriotism. 


The poem Digenes Akrites is a composition bringing together various legends, having as its main subject the dual origin 
of it favorite hero. 


One of the emirs living near the Syrian border—having raided Byzantine territory—ravaged and kidnapped the daughter 
of an illustrious prince, who was head of the Empire's border-guards. She had five brothers who, while searching for her, 
came to the emir. To the emir's question "who are you?" the brothers answer: 


"We, who are speaking to you, emir, come from a land in the East, from noble parents." 
"Our father Aaron, of the Ducas race, descends from the famous Cinnamus." 


"The famous Mouselom was our father's father, and our mother herself came from the Kyrmagastres, this opulent 
family." 


'Hpeis, áunpá, Aéyovteç tvyxávopev ápxnðev 

Ex X@PaG AVATONKÁG, ¿E evyevOv YOVEOV 

'O natÀp NuWv ’Aapev, ék TWv AovKWv TÒ yévoc 
Katéyeta tWv BavpaotWv ánò TOV Kivwapdcs@v 
Kat Movo Ùp ÉEÓKOLOTOG natr|p O tod matpdc pac 
Å SE pp HUWv abt) Gnd tÕv Kvppaycotpav 

TO yévoç EKKATAYETAL TWV TAOVOI@V ékeivov (v. 52). 


In another version of the poem, the Grottaferrata, it says: "we are from the East descended from the noble Romans, our 
father comes from the Cinnames, and our mother is Ducisse, descended from Constantine" — 


Npeic EK TO AVATOAIKOV, éS EvyevWV 'Popaiov, 

Ò TATÁP HOG KaTÉyETAL ÁTÒ THV Kıivvapáðov 

Å SE phtnp pac Aoúkioca, yévoç THV Kavotavtivou 
(I 265 and following). 


[201] Then the emir explains his own origin and says that he is the son of Chrysocherpes and Spathia, toD Xpvooyéprnov 
Ò vidc eit Kal thc LmaBiac (v. 78). 


His father having died, his mother handed him over to his uncles, and they forced him to embrace Islam. "My 
grandfather is Ambron and my uncle is Karoes": ’ApBpav htov Ò nánnoç pov, Betos pov Ò Kapane (v. 82). 


The emir was a Christian on his father's side, since it is said that he was converted to Islam. Therefore, his uncle Karoes 
must be his father's brother, while his mother Spathia would be the daughter of a Muslim, named Ambron, who would 
thus be the maternal grandfather of the emir. 


The emir married the young girl prisoner and from this union a son was born, the hero of the poem, Digenes himself. 


The emir's kinship is treated in the same way in the other version of the poem, except for the names: Chrysocherpe 
appears as Chrysoberge and Spathia has been changed to Panthia. 


The emir's mother—having learned of her son's resolution to embrace the Christian religion with a view to marrying the 
daughter of the Roman general—reproaches him; she reminds him of his recent exploits and those of his uncle Mousour, 
who set out on a campaign, marched to the city of Smyrna, invaded and ravaged the cities of Ancyra, Akin, Tefrik (not 
Aphrik, as we read in the edition), of Tarante, and of Heptacomia, subdued all these areas, and returned to Syria. His 
uncle had returned to his homeland without being beguiled by Roman temptations. "The uncle Mousour, the illustrious 
Tarsiote" - 0 6È MovooUp Ò Oeldc oov, Exeivoc Ò Tapoitne (v. 201) - must be a maternal uncle to the emir, his paternal 
uncle having been Karoes. 


The text of the second version gives the name Karoes instead of Mousour — 0 QS5eA@oc pov, Ò Betdc Gov, Ò poupoñg ò 
Kapóeç (II 75). It is likely that the uncle's real name is concealed in Movpoñg, a corruption of Mousour. The editor of 
the poem seems to have confused the maternal uncle Mousour with the paternal uncle Karoes and, for this reason, he 
inserted the two names: 0 povpors (read Movopnc) ò Kapoec. 


In the fourth book the author of the poem returns once again to the genealogy of his hero before beginning to recount his 
exploits. There we find the verse already cited, relating to the origin of the emir, father of Digenes: Ambron is his 
grandfather, Karoes - his uncle, and he was raised among the Arabs (v. 807). During the incursion into Charsiane he had 
kidnapped a young Roman girl from the Ducas family. It was from her that he had a son, who was called Digenes, that is 
to say, from two races, a Saracen father and a Roman mother. We learn that the grandfather of [202] Digenes was 
Andronicus of the family of the Cinnames —nánnoç 5' aDtob * AvSpévikoc Gnd THV Kıvvapáðov (v. 834) — and that 
his grandmother was the wife of a general of the Ducas family — poppnv elye OTPATIYLOGAV Ek yévovç TWV AOUKGSav 
(v. 839). 


However, this version of the hero's origin grossly contradicts what was said about it earlier. The brothers of the young 
girl prisoner, the future mother of Digenes, themselves declared to the emir that their father was Aaron and their 
ancestor, Mouselon. Therefore, Digenes' grandfather would be Aaron and not Andronicus. It is true that Andronicus also 


belongs to the Cinnames family, however he is not Aaron. Likewise, Digenes' grandmother (his mother's mother) came 
from the rich Kyrmagastres family and not the Ducas family. 


In presenting the genesis of the hero of the poem, the inconsistency committed by the author is obvious. After replacing 
Aaron with Andronicus, he saw fit to introduce his wife into the Ducas family, while she belonged to that of the 
Kyrmagastres (1). With this, not only the mother of Digenes, but also his grandmother would be linked to the house of 
Ducas. 


The other version of the poem in the same passage has changed the name of Andronicus to that of Antakine - tovtov 
TÁTTOÇ ` AvtéKivoc AnO THV Kivwapcde@v (IV 54). We are told that the real name of the emir's son was Basil, and that 
Digenes is only his nickname—applied because of his dual origin. Let us not neglect mentioning that the name Antakine 
appears to be the oriental form, either Armenian or Persian, of Antiochus (= Arm. Antok). 


The indications in the poem are no less confused as to the paternal line of the hero Digenes. The ninth book, describing 
the death of Digenes' mother, gives a summary of Digenes' life. The Saracens often had threatened the Byzantine Empire 
with their incursions, until Digenes put an end to them. The first, who attacked Byzantium and pushed to the capital, was 
Khosroes, supported by the illustrious Tarsiote, Khagan and Sarbar. The Tarsiote is mentioned once as the father of the 
emir, that is to say, the grandfather of Digenes (v. 3077) and another time as the grandfather of the emir, father of Spathia 
his mother (v. 3066). 


1. Under this family name we must understand the one to whom belonged the convent of Gastria in Constantinople. The 
convent belonged to Theoctista, the mother of Theodora, Bardas and Petronas. She was buried there, as were Theodora 
with her daughters, as well as Petronas and the daughter of Bardas (De cerim. 648) [Constantine Porphyrogennetos: The 
Book of Ceremonies, English/Greek, at Internet Archive, pp. 647-648]. Alexius Mousele was the son-in-law of 
Theodora, the husband of her daughter Maria. Almost on the site of this convent now stands the Armenian Church of St. 
George in the Psamathia district. 


[203] The essential point here is that we are finally informed about the name of the emir who was Digenes' father. He 
bore the name Mousour, but at his baptism he received that of John (c. 3070 et seq.). 


The same book tells us that Digenes lived under the emperor Nikephoros (II, 963—969), this illustrious and great 
conqueror, who sent Digenes a gift every day (v. 3107). This is surprising, since in the fifth book the emperor 
contemporary with Digenes is said to be Romanos, 0 navteutvyf|c kal &piotoc tpomaoaoDdyoc. 


He would have wanted to see the famous Digenes during his stay in Cappadocia, where he was preparing to launch his 
campaign against the enemies (v. 1476). 


We are even more uneasy when we learn from the other version of the poem that it was Basil and not Romanos—this 
happy and victorious emperor, Ò eUtuxN)c kat péyac tponaiodxoc—who arrived at the domain of Digenes, when the 
latter was leaving to fight against the Persians (IV 971 et seq.). 


There is nothing surprising in these anachronisms: the jumps in space, the contradictory data are part of the nature of the 
popular epic. Over the centuries, like a sponge, the memory and the spirit of the people absorb some remarkable facts— 
or those which appear to be such—and often juxtapose them around a heroic name, taken from genuine history or from 
their own fantasy. The real historical grain will be lost in the mass of the most varied fictions. 


Nonetheless, even the popular imagination, however free it may be, is forced to act within the framework of its real 
historical existence. The imaginary combination of things which one might believe to belong to the region of pure 
invention reflects, in fact, a certain historical environment and it is not uncommon for the distorted facts to preserve the 
debris of events which actually took place in the past. 


In such a situation, the problem might be resolved by demolishing the artificial structure which was erected by fable, and 
trying to rebuild the real structure, with each stone restored to its proper place. 


Unfortunately, this was not the method which publishers Sathas and Legrand adopted. 


II. 


In their analysis of the poem they began with the conviction that Digenes Akrites was a historical figure who would have 
lived on the banks of the Euphrates at a specific time and would have left behind him a truly glorious memory. Their 
other, no less arbitrary, prejudice consists of wanting the hero to have been of Greek origin. 


These two harmful preconceptions led the diligent editors to search through all of Byzantine history from the Isaurian 
Dynasty to that of the Comneni looking for an individual [204] of Greek blood suitable for the role of Digenes. They 
finally halted at the figure of Andronicus Ducas. Moreover, this vast incursion into history was necessary—not so much 
for the choice of Andronicus—as to establish and justify their pretensions to his suitability for the role of Digenes. 


The editors affirm that the author of the poem personally was acquainted with the illustrious Basil Digenes and would 
have drawn from his words the very exploits described in the sixth and seventh books. They cite these verses, 1553: 


Ò Extoc Adyos, Aéy@ ôń, kal Ò EBSou0c abtixa 
MEPVKAOL TOD MOINTOD EK otópatoç AEKBEvtTEC 
Baowrgiou tod AtyevoUc tod BvpaotoD ’ Axpitov. 


[The sixth and seventh recitals 
in the poem were heard from the lips 
of the marvellous hero, the Double-Born Basil. ] 


"This declaration is so clear and so precise, it is so decisive," they say, "that it seems pointless to us to dwell on it at 
length. The poet knew Digenes, he was perhaps one of the hero's friends, one of those to whom he loved to tell his 
adventures." 


It is not so. Firstly, the authenticity of the statement in the poem is questionable. It does not appear to belong to the 
author of the poem, but rather is a secondary note made by someone else falsely interpreting the author's true statement. 


The sixth book begins with the notice that it is Digenes who will recount his exploits in this book, Ev Wrep dinynoato 
tolg iños toic oixeioig. The same notice appears in the header of the seventh book, "EBSop10c Adyoc Ò TapWv nàsiotaç 
AvSpayabiac... Ac O abtoc eétiyyetAe TpOc toUc oikeiovg MiAouG. 


This simply means that in these two books the story continues in the first person and that it is the hero who speaks. 
Specific to epic literature, this is a method for letting the heroes themselves speak. No one may deduce from this that a 
character speaking is himself the author of what he says or of what the poet has put into his mouth. 


That the storyteller of the sixth and seventh books is really the same author and not the hero Digenes, we may be assured 
by the declaration made by him at the end of the fifth book. Here it is said that "I will write", ypd&@o oot, in the sixth 
book about the victory of Digenes over the Arabs and in the seventh - that over the Apelates. The fifth book ends with 
this notice: téAoc toD néuntov Adyou [End of the fifth narration]. 


Therefore we rightly may be surprised to see a new declaration follow about these same books, and which led the 
publishers to believe that the poet would have received these two books from the mouth of Digenes. 


The isolated place of this declaration between two others, one at the end of the fifth book and the other at the beginning 
of the sixth, makes it entirely superfluous. It is likely that it is the work of a second hand, [205] made by a copyist on the 
other authentic declarations. As for the meaning, if it differs from than that of the above-mentioned statements, the error 
must be considered a mistake on the part of the author. Thus, based on this, there is no reason to consider Digenes a 
historical person. 


The other error into which the same scholars fell, is to recognize Digenes as a Greek by birth. 


The author of the poem, in the course of his work, tried to reconcile the different data on the origin of the hero. However, 
he did not manage to overcome all the difficulties. 


Sathas and Legrand, instead of analyzing the poem to bring out its eclectic character, believed it possible to accept the 
poet's process of unification and pushed it to the end. Thus the poet identified the family of Ducas with that of Cinnames 
and the latter with that of the Krenites. The mother of Digenes was the daughter of Aaron, son of Mouselom of the 
family of the Krenites. We have already mentioned that in another passage the poet writes the name Andronicus Ducas 
instead of Aaron. 


This contradiction highlights the diversity of the legends used by the author. The editors willingly ran the risk of 
identifying Andronicus Ducas with Aaron, making him a son of Mouselom. Their sole aim here was to establish the 
Greek origin of Digenes on his mother's side. Certainly it is for the same reason that they derive the name Mouselom 
from Abisolom, and consider it a corruption of this biblical name. 


However, for the patriotic calculations of our scholars to lose ground, it is sufficient to recall that Mouselom or Mousele, 
the correct form attested by historians, is the entirely Armenian name Mushegh, common especially in the family of the 
Mamikonian princes. 


The name Cinname is also Armenian, although of Parthian origin. We find it held for the first time by an Arsacid king, 
who occupied the throne after Artabanus III (Flavius Josephus, Antiq. 20, 3,2, at Internet Archive). This name could 
only have passed to Byzantium via the Armenian route. 


As for the Krenites, we may be surprised that Sathas and Legrand—referring to the testimony of Theophanes 
Continuator to demonstrate that Alexius Mousele came from this family—have passed over in silence the very clear 
indication of the same author on the Armenian origin of Mousele and his family: `O 6€ dvr\p tç tHv Kpnvitiv 
KQTIHYETO yevečç, Yapac tho TWV ’ Appeviov, “AAgEtoc toUvoua Movoer€ tÀv En@vupiav (Cont. Theoph. p. 107 ed. 
Bonn; Theophanes Continuatus). 


Mousele's family is identified in the poem with that of Ducas. If this is correct, one may wonder whether Ducas might 
not be [206] a translation of the title of the Mamikonides, which is sparapet "chief of the army," hence the House of the 
Sparapets, given that the command of the army was hereditary in the Mamikonid family. 


The genealogy of Digenes on the paternal side also provides nothing to favor the partiality of our scholars. 


Digenes' father was the son of Chrysocherpe or Chrysoberge (cf. the nickname of the patriarch of Constantinople 
Nicholas known as Chrysoberge [983—995]: Cedr. p. 694 ed. Bonn), his uncle was Karoes. They are real historical 
figures. It is not difficult to recognize the famous leaders of the Paulician sect, Chrysocheir and Karbeas. The first was 
son-in-law and nephew of the second. However, the poem has preserved the memory of their kinship, although it has 
made them two brothers, obviously, under the influence of religious solidarity and the collaboration which linked them. 


Moreover, we know of yet another figure who bore the same name of Chrysocheir at the end of the 8th century. He was, 
probably, the elder brother or father of Karbeas. Let us also mention the patrician Alexius Mousele, who must be the 
father of the famous general of the same name under the Emperor Michael. 


In the year 790, the Armeniac theme rose up against the Empress Irene because of her attack on the right of the 
legitimate heir, her son Constantine V. General Alexius Mousele was sent to quell the rebellion. But he, on the contrary, 
went over to the rebels. The empress was forced to abandon her plans. Constantine took power and, in recognition of 
Alexius' merits, confirmed him in the position of strategos of the Armeniac theme. 


Soon Constantine reconciled with his mother and returned the title of empress to her. Residents of the Armeniac alone 
retained their hatred for Irene. In the emperor's new entourage there were elements which managed to make people 
believe that Alexius aspired to the crown, supported by the Armeniacs. Alexius was immediately recalled by the 
emperor and kept near him. The Armeniacs, dissatisfied with the imperial order, demanded the restitution of their 
general. Constantine was forced to send troops against them with two leaders, Constantine Artaser and Chrysocheir. 
After the defeat of his troops, Emperor Constantine himself came at the head of an army and suppressed the revolt. The 
two leaders of the Armeniacs, Andronicus and Theophilus, were punished with death. These events—which in Sathas' 
account lacks accuracy—are brought to light by him in an erroneous and tendentious manner. But that is not the issue. 
The two characters, Mousele and Chrysocheir, who are linked by a common fate, are related to two other men who bore 
the same names and [207] belong to the next generation. It is they who, with Karbeas, constitute the historical prototypes 
for the figures of Mousele, Chryrsocherpe and Karoes, which are in question in our poem. 


The aforementioned generals Mousele, Artaser, Andronicus and Theophile, as well as Chrysocheir and Karbeas are all 
Armenian or of Armenian origin. The first were among the Chalcedonian Armenians, those who had joined the Imperial 
church. The last two practiced the Paulician cult. 


IHI. 


The homeland of the Paulicians was Armenia. They were established in the Euphrates valley and the riverine area 
between the towns of Colonea and Melitene, on the plateau of Armenia Minor. Their center was Tephrike, today Divrig. 


When the Empire resorted to force—having resolved to put an end to this center of free religious thought which was so 
dangerous to the church—the fierce sectarians demonstrated stubborn resistance to defend their religious convictions. 
Sheltered by the inaccessible mountains of Munzur (today's Dersim) they often took the offensive and pushed their 
attacks and their devastations deep into the enemy's country. In 872 Chrysocheir, at the head of the Paulician army, 
penetrated as far as Nicomedia, ready to threaten even the security of the capital. More than once, the emperors 
personally commanded campaign operations and hostilities against the Paulicians, and they could hardly boast of any 
significant success. 


The insolence of Chrysocheir became such that to the peace proposal made by the emperor, he replied that the empire 
must be content with its possessions in the West and leave the East to it (Genesios. IV 122 ff.) [Genesios, IV, p. 107 ff., 
in English, at Internet Archive]. 


The following year Christopher, son-in-law of the emperor, was tasked with avenging the insult to the sovereign. 
Christopher marched against Chrysocheir, attacked and defeated him, and destroyed the Paulician power. Chrysocheir 
fell, his head was cut off and sent to the emperor. 


Their movement towards the West having been stopped and repulsed by Byzantium, the Paulicians subsequently 
withdrew into Armenia and founded a new center in the district of Tsaghkotn, at a place called T'ondrak. This branch of 
the Paulicians is known as the T'ondrakians, after their location. Armenian sources have preserved the name of the 
founder who was Smbat or Symbat and who lived at the end of the 9th and the beginning of the 10th century. But the 
ancient center of Paulician beliefs always remained in the region of Tefrike, remaining there until recent times. 


[208] Another fraction of the same heresy was established near the town of Melitene in the Argaoun fortress. These 
Paulicians, of which the Armenian Sergius was the leader, bore the name of the Astates. 


The Paulicians called themselves Christians and had an affection for Hellenic names. On this subject, Sathas and 
Legrand make a reflection which is not without interest. "The sectarians disdainfully called the Byzantines Romans and 
reserved for themselves the title of Christian. Their leaders replaced their Christian names with Hellenic names, such as 
Josephus, called Epaphroditus, Sergius, called Tychicus." 


This observation authorizes its authors to believe that the Paulician religious reform had the sole aim "of breaking the 
Roman traditions carefully preserved by Byzantium and of regenerating the Empire through Hellenism" (p. LXXVIII). 


It is a suggestion as subjective as it is arbitrary, dictated by a sentiment contrary to scholarship. Armenians are in the 
habit even now of not calling themselves anything other than Christians (hay k'ristoneay, Armenian Christian) just as 
Russian peasants call themselves krestiane, that is, Christians. 


As for the Hellenic names favored by the leaders of the sectaries, they have nothing in common with Hellenism, even 
less with the zealous desire for a regeneration of the empire through Hellenism. 


The Paulicians had a predilection for the apostle Paul and his epistles. For this reason their leaders liked to bear the 
names of the apostle's close collaborators, engaged in his works. Thus the sectarian Constantine was called Sylvanus; 
Symeon—Titus; Genesius—Timotheus; Josephus—Epaphroditus; and Sergius—Tychicus. All these names are 
encountered in the epistles of Paul. Likewise the religious societies founded by them were honored with the names of 
those founded by Paul. This is how the Paulician community at Kibosse near Colonea in Armenia Minor was called 


Macedonia, that founded at Mananaghis, a district on the Euphrates in Greater Armenia, — Achaia, that at Argaoun — 
Laodicea, etc. 


Consequently, the conjecture of Sathas and Legrand has no value. 


Of the six Paulician superiors mentioned by Peter of Sicily, three are indisputably Armenian. Peter having been sent by 
the Emperor Basil to deal with the sectarians used his stay with them to write their history [Peter of Sicily's History of 
the Paulicians, English translation with Greek and Latin texts, at Internet Archive]. 


The three leaders — Vahan, Genesius and Sergius — were Armenians, the first on the testimony of his name and the two 
others — on [209] the precise indication of the historian. This does not mean that the other three were not of Armenian 
origin. 


The Armenians of the Chalcedonian rite did not pass for Armenians. 


The Paulicians had as allies, sometimes as instigators in their fight against the Empire, the neighboring emirs, residing in 
Melitene and Tarsus. At the time that interests us, the emir of Tarsus was Ali ibn Yahya, known as al-Armani, and the 
emir of Melitene was Omar ibn Obeidallah, known as al-Akta. 


The attribution al-Armani suggests that the emir of Tarsus was of Armenian origin. It was in this capacity that he owned 
land in the vicinity of the city Miafarkin in Armenia, where he died during a visit to his domain in 863. This case was 
not rare at that time, for Armenian princes embraced the Muslim religion under the pressure of political circumstances. 
After ruling in Tarsus, he was appointed governor of Armenia and it was he himself who handed over to Prince Ashot 
Bagratuni the order of the caliph according to which Ashot was recognized as prince of princes of Armenia. 


The emir of Melitene was Omar ibn Obeidallah, the associate of the emir of Tarsus. His name is retained by the historian 
Theophanes and in our poem in the form of Ambron. The Paulician Karbeas fled to this emir to escape Byzantine 
persecution. He even went to Baghdad to present himself to the caliph and was showered with great favor. 


Both, Karbeas and his ally Ambron, perished in a fight against Petronas, general of the Byzantine army and Armenian 
prince of Mamikonian lineage. 


Karbeas left power to his nephew and son-in-law, Chrysocheir. According to our poem, Chrysocherpes (= historical 
Chrysocheir) had married Spathia, the daughter of Ambron, who gave birth to the father of Digenes. The same poem 
recognizes Karoes (= historical Karbeas) as the father's brother of Digenes, that is to say, it considers Karoes to be the 
brother of Chrysocherpes. We see that the poem confused Chrysocheir, successor of Karbeas, with the other Chrysocheir 
who had been the leader of the Paulicians before Karbeas and his close relative. 


What must be understood above all is that the poem with its main characters is closely linked to the Paulician 
environment in both geographical and genealogical respects. Digenes' father is the son of a Paulician sectarian. During 
one of his usual forays into the Empire, he took the daughter of a Byzantine general prisoner and married her. Who was 
this general? 


[210] 


IV. 


We have seen that, on this point, the poem's information is confused. Without trying to give any explanation, Sathas 
simply admitted what pleased him. According to him, the general, the future father of Digenes, must be Andronicus 
Ducas, the one who was sent with Leo Argyre and Soudalis against the Paulicians around the year 855. Andronicus then 
fell into disgrace, fled to the Arabs where he embraced Islam, and remained there until the end of his life. His son, 
Constantine, escaped from the Arabs and, after having made his name illustrious by his courage in the wars against the 
Arabs, perished—the victim of an attempt as ambitious as it was reckless, to seize the imperial throne in the 
circumstances following the death of Leo the Wise. 


Sathas attaches too much authority and more importance than deserved to the words of Psellus who, speaking of the 
emperor Constantine Ducas (1059—1067), mentions Andronicus, Constantine and Pantherius, who would be relatives of 


the emperor "some by the men and others by the women." 


But to the extent that he is known, Pantherius is not ranked among the great men of the Empire, his sole merit being that 
he was a relative of the emperor (Cont. Theoph. 429). It is for this reason that Romanus Lecapenus put Pantherius in 
Kourkouas' place after the latter was forced to retire, slandered by idle courtiers. Such an ordinary figure never imprints 
itself in the memory of generations, even less in popular epics. 


To further promote Pantherius' reputation—or rather, to build one for him—Sathas is ready to alter history and to 
somewhat believe that everything said about Kourkouas—all his exploits—must be attributed to Pantherius. Although 
Pantherius, as a relative of Lecapenus, is closer to Constantine Porphyrogenitus than to Sathas, nevertheless the Greek 
scholar considers it his national duty to take up the cause of Pantherius against Constantine. The good faith of the 
princely Porphyrogenitus is questioned in an offensive manner. Sathas accuses him of partiality towards people of 
Armenian origin and blames him for having a grudge against Hellenes. According to Sathas, Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus is wrong to have exalted the merits of John Kourkouas and, conversely, to have denigrated the line of 
Romanus Lecapenus. 


This judgment—proclaimed in a fit of nationalist sentiment—should not be taken seriously. The fame of Kourkouas, like 
that of Caesar's wife, is beyond reproach. Sathas himself could not hide the fact that the protospatharius Manuel had 
written a monograph in eight books, devoted to the life and exploits of Kourkouas, this valiant [211] general, who for 
twenty-two years guarded the borders, exposing his life to the dangers of perpetual warfare for the honor and greatness 
of the Empire. Unfortunately, the loss of the work has left us without light on the details of Kourkouas' activity, while the 
historians who knew him, are content to refer us to Manuel's writing. This is still no reason to ignore the great service 
rendered by Kourkouas to his homeland. 


Sathas also wants to draw advantage from the ignorance regarding Kourkouas' brilliant exploits that he attributes to 
Armenian historians who were compatriots of Kourkouas. However, this perception is not true. The historian Step'annos 
Asoghik reported the great deeds of Kourkouas and called him grandfather of the future emperor. 


Moreover, Roman Lecapenus was not Greek, as Sathas believes when he defends his cause against Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus. He was Armenian of the same order as Constantine Porphyrogenitus, and descended from an 
Armenian soldier who had saved the life of Emperor Basil in a battle. He bore the name of Theophylacte Abastak 
(Oeo@vAaktoc Ò “ABaotak(t)oc, Géorg. Mon. p. 841. Sym. Mag. 690), and became noteworthy due to his son, 
Romanus Lecapenus. The nationalist point of view, therefore, loses its effect, but is a point of view which the Greek 
scholar likes to advance on every occasion by attributing his personal views to people of the past who were, no doubt, 
strangers to his narrow nationalism. 


Even admitting that the pen of Emperor Constantine may be guilty of partiality, this partiality in no way affects the 
Greeks—at least in the case that troubles Sathas. Kourkouas, Phocas, Lecapenus were all great Armenian lords and, 
consequently, whatever Constantine's opinion on their rivalry, the interests of Greek nationality, which Sathas pleads, are 
not involved. 


There is definitely no reason to compare an ordinary general like Pantherius with historical stars of the first magnitude, 
who deserve to take their place in heroic legends. Pantherius cannot be Digenes. 


To assure him of such a high claim, Sathas proposes to identify him with a certain Porphyry whose name has been 
preserved in a popular song. He considers this Porphyry to be the son of Andronicus, who is the subject of another 
popular song, and thinks that both present the same Pantherius under different names. 


But anyone who has read these songs will acknowledge that they have nothing in common. Porphyry is a hero who 
wishes to marry the emperor's daughter, while Andronicus' son was born in the Arab camp to a pregnant kidnapped 
mother; he then marches against his father and is recognized by him. There is only one point, where the two songs [212] 
meet. It is the sentence: "son of Andronicus fears neither Peter Phocas, nor Nicephorus, nor Petrotrachile". It is repeated 
by Porphyry: "I fear neither Barnas (— Bardas), nor Nicephorus, nor Barytrachile", o0S€ tOv Bapvav @oBoDp oDSE 
tov Nixn@dpov, oVSE TOV BapvtpaynAov. 


These figures are all of Armenian origin: Nicephorus, the emperor, his nephew, Bardas Phocas and under Barytrachile, 
probably, Bardas Sclerus is meant, so called, perhaps, because of the well-known heaviness of his body. Andronicus' son 


was Constantine, a renowned figure, who fell victim to his political ambition in 912. It is impermissible to confuse him 
with Pantherius, or to refer Porphyry's legendary campaign on Constantinople to Pantherius, as Sathas does. 


In the Persian epic Shahname of Firdousi a hero, a Pahlevan, is mentioned with the name of Farfurius, as leader of the 
Roman army under king Khosro Nushirwan (531—579). For Sathas, the heroic Porphyry of popular song is identified 
with this historical Pantherius, groundlessly. 


It must be acknowledged that the Greek scholar's research, aimed at finding a great Greek name from history suitable for 
Digenes, has led to nothing. The sole name which he settled on seems too mediocre to dare lay claim to the glory of the 
hero of this epic, Digenes. 


V. 


The men of action in Byzantium, whether in the imperial palace or on the battlefield, were mainly Armenians or of 
Armenian origin. Above all, Digenes was one of the akrites, that is to say, a border guard. The guarding of the eastern 
borders, where Digenes is said to have acted and made his name illustrious, was entrusted to Armenian feudal lords. 
Therefore, it is in this environment that we must seek the historical prototype of the legendary Digenes. But here is what 
Sathas thinks about the origin of the akrites: 


"During the war against the Arabs the emperor Heraclius reorganized the body of the akrites, but unfortunately 
many renegade mercenaries slipped in. His successors and mainly the emperors of the Macedonian house 
entrusted the guarding of the borders to the Armenians, who were far from responding to the confidence they 
had inspired. These mercenaries maintained against Byzantium old grudges that had not been extinguished and 
that often rekindled in a worrying way, and more than once the mercenaries were seen making common cause 
with the enemy, against whom they should have posed an insurmountable barrier" (p. CL). 


This is an unjust and mistaken judgment, in which personal feelings have prevailed over common sense. It would be 
pointless to dwell [213] on this issue, since to ignore the preponderant role of the Armenians in the history of 
Byzantium, and that of Armenia in the relations between Byzantium and the Caliphate, is not to know Byzantium. 
Digenes is above all an akrite or, according to the old expression, miles limitaneus. According to Sathas, the milites 
limitanei, a body of frontier guards, were composed of elements other than the Armenians. Justinian is said to have 
destroyed this ancient Roman institution by taking away from these faithful soldiers their feudal lords, and he took the 
group of them to the capital to form the guard of the scholae. 


Yet we know —and it is precisely Justinian's historian Procopius who tells us—that the guard of the scholae was 
composed of three thousand elite Armenians. If they were former akrites, there is no reason to complain or to be 
distressed that Justinian removed the former akrites. These were also Armenians. As for the allegation that Heraclius had 
reorganized the body of akrites and that he had allowed renegade mercenaries to slip into it, it is devoid of all 
foundation, of all sense, unless it is an allusion to the institution of the Armeniac theme. But then it is absurd to call them 
renegade mercenaries, since the military division, called the Armeniac theme, was constituted by Armenian forces and 
was always under the command of Armenian generals. 


Sathas wants us to believe that Digenes was the restorer of the so-called national institution, thanks to his personal 
bravery. It was he who would have subdued the apelates who reigned as masters beyond the Euphrates. 


In reality, Digenes' opponents were not enemies of the Empire. Acylas, Phylopappus, Kinname, Joannikius, Leander and 
others with whom Digenes fought, belonged to the same circle that Digenes himself came from. These people did not 
care about political issues. They were merely simple apelates, that is to say, thieves of pasture or horses, &meAdtn¢ 
Kupiac Agyetar Ootic Opéupata AO Booxh\c A BovKoAiwv Unoovpet, Ñ nò THv &yeAWv (nove (De cerim. II 820). 
They were a kind of brave folk given to exploits and adventures. 


Digenes Akrites, as a popular legend, rests on a historical background which is not Greek, as Sathas claims, but 
Armenian-Byzantine. Byzantium, having Greek as its official language, was not, despite this usage, an empire of the 
Greeks. The hero of our poem, both by his birth and by the sites of his activity, belongs to an Armenian milieu. His 
father was born of Chrysocherpe, brother of Karoes, and Spathia, daughter of the emir of Melitene. Chrysocherpe and 
Karoes [214] are famous leaders of the Armenian Paulicians, just as the emir of Melitene is the historical figure Omar 


ibn Obeidallah, called al-Akta. The marriage of the Paulician leader with the emir's daughter is only a reflection of the 
fact that he had found, with the emir, refuge and an alliance against the Byzantines. 


The father of our hero was himself a Digenes as he was born of a Christian father and a Muslim mother, just like his son, 
the hero of the poem, whose father was a Muslim and whose Christian mother, the captive daughter of a Byzantine 
prince. This prince who had as his grandfather the famous Mousele, therefore belonged to the Armenian nation, to the 
illustrious family of the Mamikonians. Digenes Akrites, therefore, in the maternal line is a descendant of the brave 
Mamikonians. His paternal grandfather was the leader of the Armenian Paulicians, that is to say also Armenian. Again 
the baptismal name of Digenes was Basil. Why? What is the reason for this choice? 


The legend of Digenes has as its core the survivals of the historical struggle, led by the Empire against the Paulician 
sectarians, here confused with the Muslims. The origin of the hero is the best proof of this assertion. Thereafter, to 
explain the baptismal name of Digenes, it would be quite natural to think of Basil, called Macedonian. It was he who 
subdued the Paulicians, killed their leader Chrysocheir, and destroyed the dangerous state of the sectarians. His name 
would be the most suitable to be applied to the hero of the poem so familiar to the sectarians (1). 


The poem, as it stands, abounds in additional details that seem foreign to the original legend. 


Basil Digenes, following the example of his father, falls in love with the daughter of a Roman general, head of the border 
guards. He marries her. Her name is Eudocia. The general is Ducas, father of Eudocia. 


We know that the Emperor Constantine Ducas (1059—1067) was married to Eudocia who, after the death of 
Constantine, married Roman Diogenes, the one who fell into the hands of the Saljuqs near Manazkert in Armenia in 
1071. We do not hesitate to recognize him in the poem as Digenes' father-in-law. 


In the version of Constantine Dapontes, Andronicus' wife is Anna, and his daughter is Irene, and it is factually correct 
that the daughter of Constantine Ducas was named Irene, that she was the wife of Alexios Komnenos (1081—1118) and 
the mother of Anne Komnena. 


These are additions which must be attributed to the author of the 


1. The Greek poet compares Digenes with the biblical Sampson, among others. It is curious that Basil is presented as 
avSpiav Ex@v ofov O mé&Ac1 Lape ["he was brave as Sampson of old"] (Theoph. Cont. V 15, p. 234 ed. Bonn.) 
[Greek/English at Internet Archive, here]. 


[215] poem, and not to the primitive legends on which the current poem was developed. Indeed, the hero of the poem, 
Digenes, cannot have had relations of any kind either with Eudocia, or with Diogenes or with Constantine Ducas, since 
all these figures lived in the 11th century, while the parents of our hero lived in the second half of the 9th and at the 
beginning of the 10th century. 


This anachronism is not an involuntary error; it reveals an intention certainly coming from the Greek poet who— 
seduced by the possibility of identifying Digenes with Diogenes—transported Digenes to the 11th century. 


The poem is not Greek in its geographical environment, where its heroes were born and where their exploits unfolded. 
The area of their activity is the Euphrates valley within the sphere of influence and domination of the Paulicians. It 
extends from Kharsiane to Samosata, containing the Armenian cities - Tefrik, Akin, Derenda, Melitene, Moufarkin 
(formerly Martyropolis) and even Edessa. The country there was inhabited mainly by Armenians and was, from the 9th 
to the 12th centuries, in the hands of Armenian feudal lords. It is precisely in this environment that the popular legend 
about Digenes Akrites was formed; later it was elaborated in verse by an unknown Greek poet and has come down to us 
in its present state. 


It is difficult to guess the original form the legend took. No doubt, many of the episodes that we find inserted in the 
poem, many details, were missing in the original version. From the banks of the Euphrates the legend passed into other 
parts of the Empire, changing color and varying according to the conditions of time and place. 


Constantine Dapontes (later a monk, under the name of Caesar) had at his disposal a poem about Digenes in prose, as he 
reports in his work BiBAoc BaBiAeiWv, "Book of Reigns". We find it published by Spiridon Lambros in his Collection de 


romans grecs, 1880, reproduced in the Grottaferrata edition of Digenes Akrites. According to this prose poem, Basil 
Digenes was a famous brave, who lived under a Roman emperor. His father was the Sultan of Egypt. His mother was a 
Christian and servant of the Lord: LovAt&voc Ó natépac toD tov tod Mioipiov, xptotiavr) Å pávva tov Kal SovAN ToD 
Kupiov. 


Digenes' ancestor was descended from the clan of Cinnamus/Kinnamos, reigning in Cappadocia. He was a Christian and 
his name was Andronicus; his wife Anna Doucissa belonged to the noble family of Constantine. They had five sons and 
one daughter. Astrologers and sages had predicted that the Emir of Egypt would kidnap their daughter, and that he would 
change his religion and become a [216] Christian. This daughter's name was Irene. She was the mother of Basil Digenes. 
The particularity of this version—that Digenes' father was the Sultan of Egypt—deserves to be noted. We will return to 
this later. 


There is a song about Digenes, ‘Aopa Atyevn, in which the hero tells his friends that his death is approaching: "I have 
lived 300 years," he says, "and now I must die because I have killed many people in the mountains of Alamane, in the 
plain of Arapie, I killed a protected deer, which had a cross on its horn, a star on its head and a panagia between its 
shoulders." 


The mountains of Alamane and the plain of Arapie are references to Armenia and Arabia (that is to say the northern part 
of Mesopotamia, known among the Armenians and Persians under the name of Arabastan, or Arvastan, Arabaye of the 
Syrians). In another version of the same song Alamane is corrupted into ai Mapiva. 


The holy deer leads us to the town of Sebastia in Lesser Armenia. The deer was once honored in this region, as the 
German scholar Gutschmid already suspected. He found vestiges of this ancient cult in the life of Saint Athenogenes, 
whose relics were transferred to Armenia by Saint Gregory the Illuminator. It may be that Diogenes or Athenogenes 
conceals a kind of ancient cult, and this may be a reason which would have contributed to the maintenance of this name 
in the popular form Digenes in the heroic epic. The interpretation of this name in the sense of "double birth" is due to 
popular etymology, and has no value. 


Whatever the origin of the name Digenes, it is nevertheless of local, micro-Armenian origin, so to speak, just as the hero 
who bears it is the product of historical memories held within the Armenian borders of the Empire. 


The name Basil, as we have just said, is a sign of some kinship between the hero and the famous founder of the 
Macedonian dynasty. After Basil, a succession of valiant warriors belonging to the Armenian families of Kourkouas, 
Phocas, was the glory of the Empire against the Arabs on the eastern borders. It is therefore not surprising that their 
names are honored in this heroic poem. Indeed, Joannikius, one of the apelates of Digenes, is he not the image of the 
famous John Kourkouas, or else the apelate Melementzes, the image of Melias, well-known lord of Lycanda (Arm. 
Mleh-metz [vulg. mentz ] — "Mleh the great"?). 


It is quite clear that the hero of the poem is of Armenian origin, and that the scene of his exploits is the Armenian 
countryside. One must have a very faulty understanding of Byzantium to claim that [217] everything that was written or 
preserved in the Greek idiom must be attributed to the Greek people. 


We acknowledge that Digenes Akrites could pass for a product of the Armenian feudal environment. That the legend 
about Digenes—in its initial state, before being elaborated by the Greek poet—could have germinated in an Armenian 
reality, may be proven decisively, since there exists in Armenian a heroic epic of great antiquity, although it has reached 
us as in the form of a popular oral composition. It reveals a general relationship, both in subject matter and in certain 
details, with the poem about Digenes. 


VI. 


In 1874, almost at the same time that Digenes Akrites was published, a folk epic was issued in Constantinople, entitled 
David of Sasun or David and Mher. It was published by Father Garegin Sruandzeants', a well-known Armenian 
folklorist, who had collected it in 1873 from an Armenian peasant from the village of Arnoste near Mush *. 


Krpo (= Karapet), as the peasant was called, said that what he was narrating was only a fragment of the epic, the 
complete and larger version of which was known to his master, who recounted it with a great skill and who 
intermittently sang what was expressed in verse. 


Later Manouk Abeghian, professor at the Academy of Ejmiatsin, published another version based on the story provided 
by a peasant emigrant from Van. This was followed by a third and a fourth, published together in 1891 by Father 
Garegin (Osepian), now archbishop of the diocese of Nakhchevan. Later E. Lalayan, editor of the Armenian 
Ethnographic Review, as well as M. Tchitouni, a scholar originally from Van, collected several versions of the same epic. 
There are now more than fifteen variations. 


A comparative study of these versions has not yet been undertaken. But this is not important for our purpose, which is to 
give a general idea of the subject and content of this epic. Since the versions are otherwise in agreement on the essential 
points, the divergences being confined to the details, we shall use the initial version. 


The caliph of Baghdad made an incursion into Armenia, in the area of Mush, took prisoner a young girl of remarkable 
beauty, and married her. From this alliance were born two sons, Abamelik and Sanasar. 


In the Greek poem it was the Emir of Syria who marched on Byzantium, here it is the sovereign of Baghdad himself. But 
the Emir, being subordinate to the Caliph, after ravaging the enemy country, left for Bagdad (Ilaydaé1v) in order to give 
him his share of the booty. 


excellent English translation also is available: David of Sassoun; as are studies relating to the epic. 


[218] David of Sasun in its current state bears the very marked influence of the biblical story of King Senacherib and his 
sons. This is what has produced some digressions in the main story and complicated it. 


The caliph undertook a second incursion into Armenia, but this time he suffered a setback, and promised to sacrifice his 
two sons, if he emerged safe and sound. The boys' mother, warned in a dream of the danger which threatened her sons, 
advised them to flee. 


Abamelik and Sanasar took the road to Armenia, arrived in the region of Taurus and there on the banks of a stream built 
a castle, which was named Sasun. The brothers lived there devoting themselves to hunting. 


One of them, Sanasar, then left for Baghdad to stay with his parents. 


After falling out with his father over the question of religion, he killed him and seized the throne. The other brother, 
Abamelik, soon took possession of the throne of Msir, that is, of Egypt. But he did not remain there long. He yielded the 
kingdom to his natural son, named Misra-melik, born of the wife of the king of Egypt, and he returned to Sasun. 


After this digression, the story continues directly. 


Abamelik married the daughter of the king of Kaputkogh. The bride returned to Sasun, accompanied by her uncle, 
T'oros. From this marriage were born five sons, the youngest of whom was David, the hero of the epic. David 
corresponds perfectly to Digenes Akrites of the Greek poem, as his father, Abamelik, recalls the Syrian emir, the father 
of Digenes, having similar origins—Abamelik born of a Muslim father and a Christian mother, and the Syrian emir, of a 
sectarian-Christian father and a Muslim mother. 


The father of Digenes is the Syrian emir, subject to the caliph of Baghdad; the version mentioned above recognizes him 
as the son of the Sultan of Msir, or Egypt. This duality has taken on another expression in the Armenian epic, under the 
influence of the biblical episode: David is the son of the Sultan of Msir, and his uncle is on the throne of Baghdad. The 

Syrian emir was raised by his maternal uncle, and he still has a paternal uncle who was Karoes. 


David of Sasun, as soon as his father died, was also taken to his foster brother, who was the Sultan of Msir or Egypt, to 
be raised there. 


It is not without interest that in the first book Digenes' maternal uncle is named Mousour, originally from Tarsus, while 
according to the last book Mousour is Digenes' father. It seems that with regard to Digenes, Msir = Egypt has been 
confused with Mousour; one would have liked to say that Digenes was the son of the Sultan of Msir, as he is in the 
version of Constantine Daponteés. 


[219] Just like Digenes, David has a maternal uncle, T'oros (= Theodoros), who played a leading role in his life. It was 
T'oros who retrieved from the Sultan of Egypt his nephews—David with his brothers—and restored their patrimony in 
Sasun. 


David has his castle in Sasun, just as Digenes has his on the banks of the Euphrates. Their favorite weapon is the club, 
gourz (1) or kopal for David, P&BSw for Digenes. 


Both were of formidable strength. David, still very young, only had to touch a stone with one finger and he could draw 
fire from it. With one blow of his club he struck down 40 calves. At first, he was just the herder of the calves in his 
village. One day, forty monsters attacked his flock. David crushed them all, destroyed their cave and took from it, among 
other treasures, a marvelous horse. From that moment David passed from leading the life of a herder to that of a hunter, 
also having added a falcon to his horse. Digenes, similarly, had a love of hunting by the time he reached 12 years of age, 
and, in the company of his uncle while hunting, killed a bear, a deer and a lioness. 


Once when David had trampled a peasant's field, the peasant reproached him for his negligence, saying that instead of 
harming a poor old man that he should think about his heritage, which was held by Msramelik. David asked his brother, 
who was master of the Castle of Sasun, for the club and the bow of his father, and then marched against Msramelik. He 
killed him in single combat and seized the throne. It is curious that David calls himself the son of the king of the West 
(arewmtots tagavor). 


Just as Digenes was in love with the daughter of the Byzantine general, David had a romance with the daughter of the 
emir of Kaghizman. Her name is Khandut. The girl was very interested in David because of his gigantic strength. She 
purposely sent a bard to David so that he could praise her charms by playing the tambourine, and attract David's 
attention to the princess. The tambourine is precisely the same instrument, @apmoVpa, on which Digenes loved to play. 
The singer succeeds. David falls in love and went to the beautiful Khandut. He found the princess surrounded by other 
admirers, rivals of David. They were all pehlevans, that is to say, valorous heroes of the same type as the apelates, with 
whom Digenes contested. The exploits of our hero took place around the beautiful princess and because of her. 


Among the brave pehlevans we see Gorgis, Shebekan of Khorasan, 


1. Gourz comes from the ancient varz, a word of Iranian origin. It seems to me that it passed into Byzantium in the 
diminutive form of varduk, BapSov«Kiov in Const. Porph.'s Life of Basil (= Cont. Th. p. 232): tÒ PomaAov tÒ Bacidikov. . 
. 0 BapSovxiov ote kaeŭv Å ovviGela, 


[220] and Hamza of Lori. They are truly giants. One of them, for example, had eyebrows so long that they reached down 
to his chest and their raised ends were attached to his back. The other had a pair of lips, the lower one able to fall to the 
ground and sweep up dust like a broom. 


The monster, who wanted to seduce Digenes' wife while she was washing her feet by the stream, breathed flames and 
when he moved, he made such a noise that it seemed like the rumbling of thunder. 


David killed the two monsters and had their bodies carried to the beautiful princess. On the way he met a horseman, who 
was galloping at full speed and preparing to attack him. David had barely raised his hand to strike him when he saw 
braids of the hair. He realized that the fighter was a young girl, Princess Khandut herself. David asked her to marry him. 
The young girl's adventure can be compared with that of the Amazon Maximo in Digenes' poem. 


David stayed for some time with his wife's parents in Kaghizman and then returned to Sasun. 


When he passed near the town of Khlat, the inhabitants attacked him. David's horse dug into the ground and threw him 
into the river. There he was hit by an arrow, thrown by a young girl. She was thought to be the daughter of Ibrahim and 
Shimshime, but in reality, she was the natural daughter of David's father, born of this Shimshime. This means that she 
was David's foster sister. David died from the arrow, but before giving up the ghost he cried out and, hearing that voice, 
his brothers came running from Sasun: Ohan with the loud voice, Khor-gousan, Vigen, Tchintchla-pokrik and Uncle 
T'oros. The girl assassin was seized by them, David killed her, and died a few days later. His wife Khandut, upon hearing 
this news, threw herself from the top of her castle and perished. David was succeeded by his son, Mher. 


The story of David, as we shall see, is based on events dating back as far as the middle of the 9th century. It is therefore 
contemporary in its origin with the poem about Digenes. To fully understand the character of the two poems and the 
environment in which they were formed, it is essential to become acquainted with another romantic story, which has a 
direct relationship with the question that interests us. 


VII. 


The Arab author al-Wakidi (748—823) wrote a history of the Arab conquest of Mesopotamia and Armenia. His work is 
lost. What has come down to us under the name of Wakidi constitutes a series of legendary stories, whose aim is to 
glorify Islam (1). 


1. Geschichte der Eroberung von Mesopotamien und Armenian, von Mohammed ben Omar el Wakedi, übers, von 
Niebuhr, herausgeg. von A.D. Mordtmann, 1847. 


[221] The historical framework of these fanciful stories surely goes back to Wakidi's authentic work. The legendary 
element must have been familiar to this author to some extent. Wakidi described the campaign of Ayad, son of Ghanem, 
who had been commissioned by Omar to conquer Mesopotamia and Armenia. The Arabs entered Armenia in the middle 
of the 7th century and had to operate against the Byzantine army, whose leaders were first the emperor himself, then 
general "Maurianos" (Theoph. 528, ed. Bonn.). Now this figure is mentioned in Pseudo-Wakidi under the name of 
Miriam. This is how we propose to read the name that Niebuhr read as Shariam. 


The same author also knows about an Armenian general Maan, who was sent by Emperor Heraclius against the Arabs. 
This is undoubtedly the Armenian Baanes who commanded the Byzantine army at the battle of Yarmouk, as Theophanes 
attests. Baanes is the Armenian name Vahan. 


The Armenian historian Sebeos tells us that the Arabs in their march on Dvin, the capital of Armenia, had as their guide 
an Armenian prince, Vardik, nicknamed Aknik, master of Moxene [Mokk']. In Pseudo-Wakidi we find on the Arab side 
an Armenian, whose name is read Buzinek or Vartabek. Both readings are to be rejected. The real reading must be 
Vardik, the name of the prince in Sebeos. 


The mention of these characters—all historical figures—without counting others, already demonstrates that the stories of 
Pseudo-Wakidi were not fabricated from scratch, but that they reflect a real environment, although in a romanticized 
form. 


What deserves particular attention is the place reserved in Wakidi's tales for the Armenian forces. In Mesopotamia, 
everywhere, it was the Armenians who blocked the Arabs' routes. After the conquest of Syria the Arabs passed into 
Mesopotamia and beyond the Euphrates and then advanced upon the armed Armenians, with whom they spoke in 
Armenian. 


The most influential lord in Mesopotamia was Shahriam, chief of the city of Resain. His nephew was the Armenian 
Vardik, sent by him to help the city of Kirkesium. 


RGB The prince of the cities of Harran and Urfa was Rudes. He had a son named Ardjuk, whose mother was called 
Hada-dikin, originally from the city Shemishat. The first name is Armenian ardjuk, "bear," and in the second we see the 
Armenian tikin, "mistress, lady." Rudes is probably a misreading of some Armenian name (perhaps T'oros). His son, 
Ardjuk, commanded 3,000 Armenian cavalrymen. 


[222] When the Arabs approached, Shahriam called on the other princes, those from the cities of Amida, Saerta, Akhlat, 
Archesh, Khoi, Salmas, Sanasan, Mosul, and the chiefs of the mountain people of Hakkiari. These princes were mostly 
Armenians. The exploits of the lord of Akhlat formed practically the heart of the entire history of Wakidi and, as he 
himself attests, they are at the same time the most beautiful episodes in the conquest of Mesopotamia. 


The prince of Akhlat, Serurud (obviously a distorted name; elsewhere the same prince is named Justin), sent help to 
Shahriam. He had only one daughter, beautiful and brave, named Taroun. The mountain of Merd (probably Maruth), 


where she lived, has changed its name to Taroun. 


Among the vassals of Taroun's father who had especially distinguished himself, was Mous, son of Selenter (read 
Sanasar), the prince of Sanasun. Mous also went to Shahriam's aid at the head of his father's detachment. He was famous 
for his extraordinary good looks. Taroun fell in love with him. 


Now it so happened that Taroun had a cousin who also was in love with her. This was Prince Bugur, lord of Bitlis, Arzen 
and Khizan. Like Mous, he also led an auxiliary force of 3,000 horsemen for Shahriam. On the way, they stopped at 
Attakh. Taroun secretly summoned Mous to declare her affection and make an oath of mutual loyalty. As soon as Bugur 
learned of it, he stealthily entered Taroun's camp and kidnapped her. "Woe to you," he said, "who are a mixture of 
Armenian and Roman, that you hate me and love another." 


The kidnapper of the young girl, to avoid the pursuit of Mous, saw fit to go over to the Arabs' side. He also wanted to 
bring his troops with him, speaking to them thus: "Certainly, Shahriam is not stronger than Heraclius, who was 
supported by all the Christians of the East. However, the army sent by him under the command of the Armenian Maan (= 
Baan), was defeated. I know that Shahriam will not resist the Arabs either. He has already lost a considerable part of his 
possessions from Urfa and Mardin to Kirkesium. If he is the winner, we will all be reduced to slavery. I love Taroun, and 
for her love I prefer to go over to the Arabs." 


Mous, as soon as he was informed, set out in pursuit of his fortunate rival, and he would have lost him if the Arabs had 
not rushed to his aid. 


Bugur embraced Islam, as did his fiancée, he married her and was named head of the city of Kufratuta. The traitor thus 
facilitated the [223] Arabs' march forward and the submission of the cities of Dara and Nisibis, which was the seat of 
Tariates (= Tridates?). 


Taroun, seeking to deliver to the Arabs her father's city of Khlat, used a ruse. She returned to her father, pretending to 
have fled the Arabs, convinced him that she had become a Muslim against her will, that at that moment she regretted 
having objured her religion, and that she wanted to return to the faith of her fathers. 


This plot was hatched jointly with Bugur. The gullible father fell victim to his daughter's perfidy. She killed him to 
deliver his possessions to the Arabs. The two traitors were named rulers of Khlat. 


There is another detail that ought to be highlighted. The prince of Khlat had resolved, on the advice of his daughter, to 
resist the Arabs. They sent a negotiator to offer to submit peacefully. When the Arab envoy came to introduce himself to 
the prince, he was asked to remove his sword before going before the prince. The Arab replied that the sword had been 
given to the prophet by God, and that the Arabs are obliged to carry it without ever daring to part with it. The prince 
granted the audience, but refused to surrender to the enemy, counting on the help of the princes of Khoi, Salmas and the 
king of Georgia, Adragousa, son of Michael. On the other hand, the prince of Khlat assured his daughter that he 
possessed an impregnable fortress on the sea of Archesh, the castle of Baranis (read Beznounis), where he could secure 
himself if he failed against the Arabs. 


This episode recalls very well the case of the Armenian general Musegh Mamikonian who refused to present himself to 
King Khosroes in 591, when he was asked to remove his sword. The same thing happened to the Arab envoy, Nasr, who 
was not admitted to the audience of Emperor Michael in 859, before he had removed his black garment and his sword. 


VIII. 


The romantic story of the princely house of Khlat unfolds in the same geographical areas as does the Armenian epic 
David of Sasun. These are lands located to the west of Lake Van, and containing the towns of Mush, Bitlis, Khlat and 
Sasun. The heroine, Taroun, bears a name which is simply the Armenian name of the district of Mush, Taron. The 
etymology given to this name in the Arab story, tending to connect it with the mountain of Taurus, suggests an Armenian 
source. The story knows the name of Sasun in an ancient form of Sanasoun, attested by Georges of Cyprus and Thomas 
Artsruni. 


Regarding Taroun, let us remember that the emir's mother in Digenes Akrites bears a name, which also has a 
geographical [224] origin: Spatha is the name of one of the Paulician cities, ruined by Emperor Basil I in 871. 


It is very plausible that Taroun in this story is a reflection of the princess of Taron, sister of Prince Bagarat, who was 
given in marriage to Musa, son of Zoraha (from the family called Zorara, Zurarik by Armenian authors), who was a 
Muslim lord of Bitlis and Arzen. 


Bagarat's other sister became the princess of Vaspurakan and mother of Ashot. 


Around the year 877, the Shaybanid prince Ahmed, son of Isa, who dominated the regions of Diarbekir, went against 
Abu-Maghra, son of Musa, son-in-law of Bagarat, and seized Arzen and Bitlis from him. The same fate befell the prince 
of the neighboring canton of Taron, Gourgen, who was killed and his possessions taken. 


Armenian historians confirm that Abu-Maghra was married to an Armenian princess of the Artsrunid family and that he 
secretly practiced the Christian religion. Prince Bugur in the story of Wakidi could well be a romantic version of this 
Maghra. One may wonder if Maghra, like Bugur, does not go back to the Armenian Bakur. The name of Sanasar is a 
clear demonstration that the Arab story was forged in an environment where the legend about Adramelik and Sanasar 
was familiar, that is to say, in Armenia and particularly in the mountainous areas of Sasun and Khut, whose inhabitants 
were even considered to be descendants of Assyrian brothers. It would be reasonable to think that the assassination of 
the prince of Khlat contains an echo of that of the assassination of the caliph of Baghdad, by Sanasan. And this, in turn, 
appears to be nothing more than an alteration of the biblical story. In short, the affinity of the Arabic story with the 
Armenian poem David of Sasun seems more than likely. 


Unfortunately, it is impossible for us to determine in what way and to what extent Pseudo-Wakidi has remained faithful 
to its original. The stormy life of the Armenian feudal lords, full of bloody encounters with Arabs, could at all times 
provide more than one subject for poems and heroic stories. But Wakidi's work, as it stands, seems to have been 
completed mainly under the influence of the events of the 9th century, although it also absorbed facts belonging to other 
periods. 


Towards the middle of the 9th century a revolt broke out in Armenia against Arab domination. It ignited in the 
mountains of Sasun and Khut, where the inhabitants attacked the Arab governor, Yusuf, and killed him in revenge for his 
perfidy. Yusuf had lured their prince, Bagrat, to Khlat under the pretext of negotiating to give him power, but in reality 
arrested him and sent him to the caliph in Samarra. [225] The Armenian historian [T'ovma Artsruni], witness to the 
events, suggests that the organizer of the insurrection and the author of the murder of the Arab official was Prince Honan 
(Jonas), originally from Khut, probably one of Bagarat's vassals. 


It seems that it is Prince Honan, whose image the epic of David of Sasun retained in the person of Ohan, nicknamed 
Tsenov, which means Ohan "with a loud voice." The nickname is very characteristic of his historical role as instigator of 
the revolt and this role has remained his in the popular epic: it is he who cries out at the moment of danger and the 
children of Sasun run toward his voice. 


To suppress the revolt, the caliph sent one of his generals, the Turkish Bugha, at the head of a large army. Using the same 
method as Yusuf, Bugha managed to capture the most notorious princes and princesses in his net and had them taken to 
Samarra. 


The first victim, Bagarat, prince of Taron, was forced into apostasy. His sister was the wife of Musa, Muslim prince of 
Arzen, who had entered into armed conflict with his brother-in-law Bagarat, but during the revolt he united with the 
Armenians against the Arabs. Bugha also arrested him and sent him to the caliph. 


One of Bagarat's sons was named David and he was married to an Artsrunid princess, Maria, daughter of Ashot. 
However attractive a candidate he may seem, this David cannot be compared to David, the hero of the epic. Everything 
we know about him prevents us from believing him worthy of such an honor. 


Nothing other than the shared name seems to unite the historical David with the epic David, while that name itself may 
relate instead to the biblical king. 


There is, however, a point which calls for reflection. The marriage of Prince David with the Artsrunid princess—could 
this be the historical basis of what we have from the epic about Abamelik, David's father, who married the daughter of 


the king of Kapout-kogh? This area currently is the name of one of the capes on the southern shore of Lake Van, almost 
on the borders of the Artsrunid possessions. Could the daughter of the king of Kapout-kogh be a distant reflection of 
Princess Maria? The king of Kapout-kogh would then be Prince Ashot Artsruni, contemporary and ally of Bagarat of 
Taron. By this route, David becomes a descendant of the Assyrian brothers, since the Artsrunids claimed such an origin. 


Prince David's son had for a wife the daughter of Shapuh, brother of Ashot the Bagratid. Ashot resided in Bagavan, 
located at the confluence of the Araxes and Akhourian rivers. It should be acknowledged that the emir of Kaghzeman is 
[226] a substitute for the sovereign of Bagaran, just as his daughter, Khanduth, is a replica of the princess of Bagaran, 
married to the son of David. Modern-day Kaghzeman, located not far from the ancient Bagaran in the same principality, 
represents the true birthplace of the princess, wife of David's son. 


Thus it is clear that the epic of David of Sasun is interwoven with historical events, the deepest roots of which lie in the 
political movement of the 9th century. Of course, as it passed down through the ages, the story endured many alterations, 
following the vicissitudes of the times, which were complicated and changing. It includes some vestiges of facts clearly 
belonging to the 11th century. 


After the fall of the Bagratid principality in the areas of Taron, we find the last eagles of the warlike Mamikonian clan 
nestled on the heights of Sasun and in constant struggle with the surrounding dynasts. One of them, named Tornik, 
became famous for his actions against Philaretes, who also was Armenian, but of the Chalcedonian confession and 
hostile to the Mamikonians. Philaretes declared himself independent after the defeat of Roman Diogenes in 1071, and 
founded a fairly extensive principality, including the lands from Melitene to Urfa, and from Romanopolis (= Palu) to 
Marash. 


The memorial of a Gospel, written in Sasun in the year 1165, tells us that the grandson of this Tornik was named Vigen. 
Now, one of the five brothers of David of Sasun bears precisely this name, Vigen. Their identity is self-evident. 


David's other brother was Tchinchlapokrik. Among the princes of Vaspurakan in the 11th century, Khatchik and his three 
sons, Hasan, Tchin-tchilouk and Iskhan enjoyed a great reputation. The contemporary historian describes the bravery and 
exploits of these princes in truly epic terms: The sons of Khatchik had the opportunity to fight on the western front in the 
army of the Empire. 


Around 1100 a certain Tzintzoulouk (T@vtgovAovKns) was the commander of the city of Laodicea. His name was 
Andronicus (Anna Komn. XI, 7 p. 105—107; Anna Comnena, The Alexiad 11, pp. 203-205, in English, at Internet 
Archive). We find another Tzintzoulouk in the year 1150 at Branitzova, as general (Nic. Chon. II, 1 p. 131; Nicetas 
Choniates, O City of Byzantium, Annals of Niketas Choniatés [1118-1207], Book 3 [102], p. 58, Tzintziloukes, at 
Internet Archive). They are Armenians and descendants of Khatchik's family. It would certainly be a mistake not to 
recognize Khatchik's son in the person of Tchintchila-pokrik of the epic. This name means "little sparrow" in Armenian, 
as does Tzintzoul-ouk, which is an Armenian diminutive of the word tchintchough; tchintchough-ouk "sparrow". 


In this same period there was a large Armenian family in Urfa with the name Ardjktonk, that is to say "bear-nosed". 
Three brothers [227] from this clan, Ardjuk, Iskhan and Theodore fell victims of a ruse of Philaretes around the year 
1083. Philaretes, planning to take the city of Urfa from the command of Symbat, attacked him and among other things 
arrested the three brothers, of whom he killed Ardjuk and took the other two to Marash. It is precisely this Ardjuk, who 
is mentioned in Wakidi under the same name, but as the son of Rudes. If we can read T'oros instead of Roudes, we will 
find there the name of Ardjuk's brother, named Theodore, whose abbreviated form is T'oros. 


Wakidi also knows of an Armenian general in the service of Byzantium, one who is said to have captured the city of 
Kalinkala, Arm. Karin (= Erzerum) from the Arabs around 750 and who was called Kusan. One of David of Sasun's 
brothers bore the name Khor-gousan, which can be juxtaposed with that of the Byzantine general. 


There is no need to linger further on the historical analysis of the Armenian epic or that of the Arab romantic narrative. 
What has been said seems sufficient to resolve the problem posed relative to the origin of Digenes Akrites. 


The Armenian borders of the Empire appear in the poem itself as the locale of the story's formation. The geographical 
horizons of the poem, centered on the Euphrates valley, overlook Baghdad and Egypt, just as in the Armenian epic. The 
main heroes are of Armenian origin: Mousele, Chrysocheir, Karbeas, Joannikius, Melementzes, finally Basil Digenes. 


Of all the extremities of the Empire, the Armenian is the one which constitutes the most favorable field for heroic songs, 
both by its geographical location and by its warlike population. The Armenian epic or the Arab story are another 
eloquent demonstration of this phenomenon. 


The affinity between Digenes and David of Sasun is obvious. The same geographical environment, the same subject, 
whose particularity lies in the double birth of the hero, along with other similarities that extend down to the agreement of 
certain details. 


The Greek poem, as well as the Armenian, both born in the special conditions of the 9th century, over time absorbed 
memories of events belonging to subsequent centuries. One poem descended from the plateau of Lesser Armenia, the 
other from the Sasun mountains, reaching the town of Urfa. 


Deported Armenians also were the ones who transmitted the poem about Digenes to Cyprus and the Balkan countries 


(1). 


1. The Slavic translation of Digenes Akrites was published by Speranski in Petrograd, 1926. 


